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INDIAN LAND MARKS OF THE NORTH SHORE. 



It is only in these very modern days of the flying 
suburban express train that the two words **North Shore" 
have reached a peculiar and particular significance to the 
average Chicagoan. There must be a fragment of truth 
in the old saw that **history repeats its self," for in those 
far away and yet near-by days when the Chicago Portage 
was the doorway to the middle West and when the prim- 
eval savage bedaubed with war paint, sat in council at 
the later site of old Fort Dearborn, the North Shore was 
one of the most important highways, both by land- and 
water, west of the Alleghanies. 

In the latter part of the Seventeenth Century, and 
for a full hundred succeeding years, the explorer, the mis- 
sionary and the trader reached Georgian Bay or Detroit 
before he saw Mackinac and camped at Evanston before 
he saw Chicago. 

Writers of Chicago history love to tell of the arrival 
of Father Marquette at the Chicago River on December 
4th, 1674, and how his attendants, 8 days later, there 
killed three buffalo. And yet the identical diary that gives 
this authentic information shows that this kind and Godly 
man camped the night before, about where the Evanston 
light house stands and the picture of the camp fire sur- 
rounded by this good Father and his Indian friends, the 
Pottowattamies and the Illinois, with the ten birch bark 
*>s canoes drawn up on the bank, away from the storm of 

that chill December evening is not dimmed by the lapse 
of time, for it was but the historical yesterday. 

In the Winter of 1676 and 1677 Father Allouez and 
his companions on their way to the Illinois country 
dragged their canoes for many weary miles' over the ice 
floes and the snows of this same North Shore, and two 
years later La Salle and Father Hennepin, with their 
Mohegan hunter and 14 Frenchman, made the same jour- 
ney to further establish the trade and colonies of New 
France, and here, too, on another occasion passed Louis 



Joliet. 
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A volume could easily be written describing the ex- 
ploits of the later but still early white and Indian visitors 
to this shore. The western shore of the lake was the 
great highway between the Chicago portage and Green 
Bay and Mackinac. We need not depend upon imagina- 
tion to paint the picture of the white voyageur and his 
Indian companion plying the paddle with steady stroke, 
keeping time to the notes of his boat song, while their 
birch bark canoes skimmed the surface of the lake, for the 
Jesuit Relations of those early days will supply the facts 

This North Shore travel was not confined at all to 
the lake, but within sight of the present right-of-way of 
the Milwaukee Division of the North-Western Railroad 
ran an ancient highway on the land. Tradition and writ- 
ten history tell of some of its travellers and a very few 
living witnesses not only corroborate the traditions and 
the writings, but stand as convincing monuments to the 
shortness of the span between the Indian and the Metro- 
polis. Along this trail in the year 1680 fled the wounded 
Henri de Tonty and his two or three followers in their 
historic flight from the blood-thirsty Iroquois, who time 
and again had also chased their red enemies in terror be- 
fore them along this same I-ndian trail and, in the later 
days, the white pioneer, saw in the same trail the tracks 
of many moccasined feet and of many Indian ponies wend- 
ing their way to and from the treaty making councils at 
Fort Dearborn. 

To the locality of these incidents I wish to direct 
your attention, in telling you what I have been able to 
learn of — Some Indian Land Marks of the North Shore. 

I wish to speak briefly of the 

STONE IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN THIS DISTRICT 
AND WHAT THEY INDICATE. 

There is no more interesting field -for historical re- 
search than that of the implements and weapons of the 
prehistoric Indian. There is too, a later time of which 
there is no written history,before the coming of the Jesuit 
Missionary and his early successor, the Indian Trader, 
who was the first vendor of steel hatchets and arrow 
points, that is of no less interest. 

Much of the Indian history of those times must of 
necessity remain forever undisclosed. Some of it has been 
gathered from credible traditions, some of it distorted by 
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the frailty of human recollection and by the fragile par- 
tikion that oft divides memory from imagination and 
tnithfiihxess from the inclination to boast of the prowess 
of Indian ancestry. All of these factors of course result 
in endless confasion and what the exact truth is must be 
left for the most part to uncertainty and speculation. 
But a portion of that history, as applied to the North 
Shore, is told as simply and plainly by the stone imple- 
ments and weapons as though written in words, on monu- 
ment or obelisk. The entrance to this field of inquiry 
opens, of course, more easily and widely to the man of 
science — the archeoligist, but the merest novice, if he be 
curiouis and diligent, will there find a mine of historic 
facts that are both interesting and reliable. 

One of the greatest orators of modern times has en- 
tertained thousands of his hearers and readers with the 
topic — **The man of imagination — ^what does he see.?** 
And so the student, whether he has great learning or that 
next best substitute — industry, when he finds the chip- 
pings of flint, chert or cobble stone left in the workshop 
of the ancient artizan of the North Shore, or when he 
sees the many finishing wares that have been worn and 
used and lost by the ancient customers of this ancient 
artizan — and then found again, can reproduce a reason- 
ably accurate picture of the red man, who sat ages ago 
on the West Shore of old Lake Michigan and with un- 
told labor and deftness prepared the arrows and spear 
heads, that his red brother in due time hurled at deer or 
buffalo or dusky foe and this student can in fair and truth- 
ful speculation follow these red brothers in all they saw 
and did through the forest and across the broad prairies, 
in the hunt and in the chase, to the wigwam and to the 
camp fire, on the war path and in their idle roamings 
from place to place. 

These implements may, for convenience in this dis- 
cussion, be divided into two classes; first, those found 
along the lake shore near the beach, which are often im- 
perfect in form, consisting of **rejects** and chippings 
and found in the aboriginal quarries and shops; and, sec- 
ond, the perfect forms found farther from the lake, where 
they were in use. I will refer to them in the order 
named. 

It must be borne in mind that from Wilmette to 
Waukegan there are high bluffs, reaching to the beach, 
so that in that locality the remains of these shops or chip- 
ping stations have to some extent at least been obliterated 
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by the waves. But both North and South of these high 
bluffs many of these shops have been located and clearly 
indicate that the Lake Shore, with its ready material 
among the gravel constantly thrown up by the waves, 
not only furnished an inexhaustible supply of material 
ready for use and easily accessible, but that it was re- 
sorted to in preference to the more laborious method of 
seeking and mining materials to the West. Indeed, it is 
quite probable and a plausible theory that the Indian 
population for many miles to the West and for untold 
centuries used the Lake Shore almost exclusively for the 
manufacture of stone implements and weapons. These 
shops or chipping stations have generally been found in 
the sand dunes or ridges immediately adjacent to the 
beach, where there was shelter from the wind and waves. 
Many, of course, have long since disappeared by the ac- 
tion of the lake, but at least four of them were located 
along the shore at Edgewater and Rogers Park, one im- 
mediately South of the Indian boundary line at the city 
limits. In the early days of Evanston and to my personal 
knowledge, even as late as 1870, the chippings, rejects 
and broken arrow heads, indicating one of the largest of 
these shops, could easily be found in Evanston, extend- 
ing from what is now Main Street to Greenleaf Street, 
and about on a line from the Industrial School, to the 
present Evanston residences of Messrs. John C. Spry, 
Charles E. Graves and Milton H. Wilson. This particu- 
lar shop was not only the resort of the idle school boy in 
his quest for arrow points, but was in the year 1884 the 
subject of scientific investigation by Dr. William A. 
Philipps, a member of the Evanston Historical Society 
(Science Vol. 3, page 273, 1884), who made a collection 
at that time of the chert refuse ^^illustrating the succes- 
sive stages of the chipping or flaking work, beginning 
with the water-worn pebble from the beach and ending 
with the nearly completed, but broken, implement,'* 
which collection is now in the Museum of the North- 
western University at Evanston (Rep. Curator N. W. 
University Museum 1884, Smithsonian Report 1897-1161, 
p. 587-600). 

At the present site of the Dearborn Observatory, on 
the campus of the Northwestern University was another 
of these shops, although a smaller one, which was oblit- 
erated in the construction of that building, and several 
others have been located at different times along the lake 
front of Rogers Park and Evanston. 
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Indeed, the various collections of these implements, 
chirpings and also of broken pottery would indicate not 
only an unusual Indian population, but that this industry 
was general to the lake shore and much nearer the Chi- 
cago River than the sites just described. This situation 
can easily be den^onstrated by the merest glance at the 
collection of the late Karl A. Dilg, in possession of this 
Society. 

Immediately North of Waukegan, East of the North- 
western Railway and extending nearly to the Kenosha 
City limits, and between the bluff that was formerly the 
shore line and the present lake front, are some 1200 to 
1300 acres of low sand dunes, all of which have from time 
to time constituted the shore of the receding lake. This 
district is replete with shops and stations of this charac- 
ter especially so at what was formerly Benton and now 
Beach Station and extending from there north a distance 
of about five miles through Doctor Dowie's **Cityof Zion'* 
to the State line. As early as 1853 this locality was also 
the subject of scientific investigation on this subject 
(Prof. I. A. Lapham, Antiquities of Wis., Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 7, page 6, 1885). 

These investigations have been further pursued by 
Dr. Philipps, assisted by Messrs. W. C. Wyman and E. 
F. Wyman of Evanston and by Mr. F. H. Lyman of 
Kenosha. In the district between Beach Station and the 
State line no less than thirty-two sites were located, 
and a new group or variety of implements found, viz., 
weapons and utensils in endless variety, made of trap 
rock or cobble stone, and which are now designated **The 
Trap Flake Series. * * A very entertaining and instructive 
description of this Iqcality and these implements, their 
uses and the method employed in flaking them with plates 
and pictures will be found in the Smithsonian report for 
1897, page 587-600, in an able paper by Dr. Philipps, un- 
der the title **A New Group of Stone Implements from 
the Southern Shores of Lake Michigan." 

The implements and weapons made in these localities 
along the shore from the Chicago River to Kenosha rep- 
resent almost unlimited varieties from the ordinary arrow 
head and the net weight or stone sinker used by the Pot- 
towatamie fisherman, or his ancient predecessor, to the 
finest of polished hatchets, spear heads and drills. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion to go fur- 
ther into the details of this lost art in showing how these 
implements were made and for what they were used — 



that inquiry should be left to more able hands — ^but the 
field for exploration is as boundless and unlimited as the 
enthusiasm of the archeologist, and is full of interest even 
to the layman. 

The second class in this subdivision of these imple- 
ments are the finished weapons and utensils that in the 
long ago left the work shop of the artizan on the beach 
and else^yhere, were placed in the hands of his warrior 
customer and have been scattered, used and lost on the 
land, which we have designated the North Shore — gen- 
erally speaking, these implements are found in about the 
same variety and number as in any ordinary Indian coun- 
try, with one or two remarkable exceptions that will re- 
ceive special attention. The materials used in their 
manufacture indicate the presence of Indians from remote 
parts of the continent or barter and exchange with re- 
mote tribes. They also indicate that the North Shore, 
especially for from 3 to 6 miles from the Lake, was not 
only a great hunting ground, but that the western shore 
of the Lake has been the scene of many a bloody battle 
between these red warriors of the olden time. They also 
further indicate in one or two localities that I will men- 
tion an extended Indian population during a long period 
of time. I am told by members of the Academy of 
Sciences and others, who have the best means of infor- 
mation, that it is hard to distinguish the particular peo- 
ples by these relics, as there is great similarity in 
manufacture among respective tribes, the distinguishing 
marks being more especially in the wooden handles or 
hafts, which, of course, cannot be found, and that some 
of these implements are of prehistoric origin. 

The nearest locality where these implements are 
found in the greatest variety and number is what was for- 
merly known as Bowmanville, being the vicinity of Rose 
Hill Cemetery and extending from there to the North 
Branch of the Chicago River and throughout the terri- 
tory north of there, extending to Forest Glen, Niles 
Center and High Ridge, where they have been found in 
such abundance that a great ancient village and proba- 
bly several such villages in that district is a certainty, all 
of which will receive later mention when we consider the 
sites of the Indian Villages. The locality West of Evan- 
ston, in the Town of Niles, which is now a gardening dis- 
trict, has supplied many excellent specimens ploughed up 
by the farm hands, and it has been an easy matter to se- 
cure a good collection with a little patience and atten- 
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tion in these localities and there are many of them, nota- 
bly the collection of William A. Peterson of the Peterson 
Nursery Company, gathered largely from the lands of 
that Company at Rose Hill, the collection of Dr. A. S. 
Alexander, formerly of Evanston, gathered very largely 
in Evanston and the Township of Niles, also the inter- 
esting collection of Karl A. Dilg already referred to, and!" 
that of Adolph Miller at Bowmanville. Still another lo- 
cality is the neighborhood of the of the Indian Village at 
Waukegan and from there north to the State line in the 
locality investigated and described by Dr. Philipps in his 
paper. 

These land marks — these bits of clay and flint and 
cobble stone, to which has been made but very scant and 
imperfect reference, tell, as they have ever told, a per- 
fect and yet an imperfect story, perfect, because we know 
from them that in some far off day the North Shore was, 
as it is now, a favorite abiding place; perfect, too, be- 
cause the man of science can tell us in some measure of 
how these people lived and what they did. Imperfect, 
because we must rely to some extent upon theory and 
speculation and cannot open wide the door with what is 
understood by the term written history. . 

**Red Men's Roads" have of late been the subject of 
much investigation. Passing reference, therefore, to 
some of the 

INDIAN TRAILS OF THE NORTH SHORE 

will not be out of place. My information is confined 
largely to Evanston and that immediate vicinity. For 
over a quarter of a century the Northwestern Railway 
has operated what the North Shore residents call **The 
Greenbay Train. " A quarter of a century before that 
the white pioneer went to **Little Fort" or Waukegan 
on the '*Green Bay Road" and before that old settlers 
say it was the **Green Bay Indian Trail." Evanston 
historians have long been at logger-heads as to the loca- 
tion of this Green Bay Road. They all agree that it fol- 
lowed the line of Clark Street North to a point opposite 
the north line of Rose Hill Cemetery and there the 
trouble begins. Some insist that it went due north, fol- 
lowing Clark Street and its Evanston extension, called 
there Chicago Ave., to a point a little north of the 
Evanston light house, there reaching **the Ridge." 
Others claim thai its divergence to **the ridge" was at 
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the point of difference. Probably both are right, each 
route being used, according to the wetness or dryness of 
the season. At all events, there is no doubt, for old set- 
tlers all agree, from Benjamin F. Hill, who came to 
Evanston in 1836, to Frances E. Willard, the author of 
**The Classic Town" in 1892, that through Evanston 
there were at least two well defined north and south In- 
dian trails, one following **the Ridge" or the high ground- 
that extends from the terminus of Lincoln Avenue at 
Bowmanville or Rose Hill on the south to the high bluff 
on the lake front to the north of Evanston, and the other 
trail was right on the" bank of the lake shore. — ^This latter 
trail, however, there is reason to believe, was a very an- 
cient trail, leading to the chipping stations or shops al- 
ready described and in the later days when the settlers 
began to arrive, and when weapons were purchased of 
traders, and therefore no further use for the primitive 
article, this latter trail was used only in following the 
game that also used it. *'The Ridge" trail ran to the 
south, along the high ground, through Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery, reaching both the ancient and the modern Indian 
Village somewhere in that vicinity, probably at or near 
the Western limits of the cemetery or on the North 
branch. There is abundant evidence to show that to the 
north of Evanston this trail, which reaches the Lake 
Shore in the north part of Evanston, led to Milwaukee 
and even north of that, following generally the present 
line of Sheridan Road — with a branch around the south 
€nd of **The Skokie," reaching the North branch of the 
Chicago River at or near its source and in turn the Des- 
plaines River and the Lake region to the northwest. One 
authority places the **Little Fort (Waukegan) Trail" 6 
miles West of Evanston, on one of the sand ridges there. 
As these ridges, of which there are several, lie generally 
alongside low, marshy places, between the ridges, and as 
these ridges extend north and south, it is no doubt true, 
considering the Indian population and the important 
points both north and south, that there were well defined 
Indian trails on all of them, with branches in varying 
directions that would lead to Little Fort, but whatever 
may have been the name of this western trail, the most 
direct ones from Chicago to Little Fort were through 
Evanston. 

The existence and location of these Evanston trails 
is not left in doubt, for there are several living witnesses 
both in Chicago and Evanston who have seen them and 
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have traveled them. The Ridge trail had been in such 
constant use that the path was worn more than a foot 
into the ground from the constant travel. Major Mul- 
ford, one of Evanston's pioneers, had his home adjoining 
his trail, immediately west of the present site of Cal- 
vary Cemetery and was frequently visited there by his 
Chicago friends, among them Fernando Jones. The site 
of this trail is now known as Ridge Boulevard, in Evans- 
ton, and upon it live many of Chicago's leading citizens, 
among them Harvey B. Hurd, James A. Patten, Marshall 
M. Kirkham, A. C. Bird, F. A. Hardy, R. C. Lake, for- 
mer Judge Neely and many others. 
I also direct your attention to the 

SO CALLED INDIAN TREES OF THE NORTH 

SHORE. 

There are at various places along: the North Shore 
and following closelj' the line of several of the old Indian 
trails some curious trees that apparently have hccn 
broken, or rather bent and tied down with saplings by 
Indians to mark these trails; that custom has been fol- 
lowed in other localities, among which, it is said, is the 
Braddock trail, several localities near Fox Lake, Illinois, 
also in the vicinitj' of Mackinac, and it is entirely prob- 
able here. The trees are invariabh' lar^e and, if this con- 
venient and plausible theory is correct, some of this work 
of so marking the trails must have been done a century 
and more ago, for many of the trees are white oaks of 
considerable size. These trees and this theory present 
also a most interesting field for inquiry and speculation. 
Photographs of some of these trees are herewith pre- 
sented, which were taken b}' Mr. A. W. Watriss of Ro^ei-s 
Park, who, as well as Mr. C. S. Raddin of the Kvanston 
Historical Society and Vice-President of the Cliieaj^o 
Academy of Sciences, have taken great interest in this 
subject. One of these trees is located on the County 
line, beside the railroad tracks of the Northwt^stern Rail- 
road, at the southwest corner of the Highland Park 
Cemetery and can easily be seen from passing trains and 
another at Calvary Cemetery, west of the Railroad can 
also be so seen, and one of them long stood in the door- 
yard at Davis Street and Hinman Avenue of the lati* Dr. 
Miner Raymond of Evanston, father of Messi*s. Sanniel, 
James and Fred D. Raymond. 
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Indian trail tree at Lakeside, showing' mH ^ide of tree. 




INDIAN CAMPS AND VILLAGES 

and» therefore, I direct your attention to the sites of 
such camps and villages as I have been able to locate 
north of Chicagfo. 

The village nearBowmanville already referred to was 
designated by the late Karl Dilg in an article published 
in The Lake Vie-u} Indtpeuiient, a copy of which is in the 
collections of this society, as * 'Chicago's Greatest Indian 
Village/' and it is quite certain that there is every rea- 
son for giving it that name. The vast number and vari- 
ety of the weapons, utensils, chippings, bits of pottery 
and litter of many descriptions not only indicate an un- 
usual population, but extended residence for a very long 
space of time. Some of these utensils are claimed to be 
prehistoric and very ancient, and the area covered by 
them extending practical]}^ over the territory from Rose 
Hill Cemetery to the North Branch of the Chicago Ri%^er 
and like finds as far north as High Ridge would indicate 
a very extensive Village. Another populous village is 
said to have been at Niles Center, one at Forest Glen or 
Edgebrook and still another on the North Branch of thr 
Chicago River, near the Glen View Golf grounds. One 
of these Villages is in all probability the one referred to 
in Marquette*s diary as being six leagues or some 18 miles 
to the north. These locations by Mr, Dilg are further 
corroborated by Mr. Albert F. Scharf, who has made ex- 
tensive personal examination of the ground and has 
shown many of the locations upon a map which not only 
seems to have been prepared with great care, but which 
is in many instances that I could name entirely corrobo- 
rated by other independent investigations. Mr Dilg lo- 
cates also another Village on the Ridge trail at Rogere 
Park, which he says is practically a continuation of this 
Bowman ville Village **as there are chips everywhere" in 
this vicinity indicating this fact and such inhabitants to 
the Evanston City Limits on *'the Ridge," and further 
claims that these villages are of great antiquity, reach- 
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ity, and these same localities were in latter times favor- 
ite camping grounds and smaller village sites for the Pot- 
towattamies, as is abundantly shown by the testimony 
of many early pioneers, who saw them here along the 
North branch of the Chicago River. 

Two small villages are said to have been located at 
Rogers Park, on the Indian boundary line, and between 
Clark Street and the Lake, one of them within the pres- 
ent limits of Evanston (authority, Albert F. Scharf's 
map). The same authority locates a small village at the 
foot of Dempster Street, in Evanston, which must have 
been done by the litter of a temporary village or camp 
that was there about the year 1840, during the summer 
season, and occupied by a small roving band of Potto- 
wattamie fishermen, described by an Evanston pioneer, 
James Carney, who visited them. Still another small 
village was on the north side of Hill Street, in Wilmette, 
about 300 feet East of Sheridan Road, on the north 
boundary of the Evanston Golf grounds and one also at 
Gross Point, I am informed. (Our Indian Predecessors — 
The First Evanstonians, p. 22). 

In 1835, when the Carney family first came to Evans- 
ton, there was at about the southwest corner of Davis 
Street and Wesley Avenue, in Evanston, a log hut, with 
roof of straw, that is said to have been constructed by 
Indians and that was in fact inhabited by them (one or 
two families), for quite a time while hunting in the vicin- 
ity- 

Immediately north of Sheridan Road, where it turns 

to the west, some two or three blocks north of the 
Evanston light-house, fronting the lake shore and on the 
property belonging to Mr. Charles Deering, was another 
Indian Village consisting of from fifteen to twenty wig- 
wams. It must have been quite a permanent place of 
abode, for they had a cornfield there and the mounds 
showing where the corn grew in rows could be seen but 
a few years ago. Mr. James Carney of Evanston visited 
this village when a small boy and has a vivid recollection 
of the wigwams built of rushes and mats, the Indians, 
their squaws, the children, the dogs and especially of five 
or six of the Indians who followed him home after one 
of his visits to secure a certain black pup to which they 
took a fancy, which Mrs. Carney, his mother, gave them, 
much to his disappointment, for he too was fond of the 
dog. This was done while James was in hiding in a hay 
stack back of the house. 
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Still another village is thus described by Mr. B. F. 
Hill of Evanston: 

**The Indians had winter quarters at Wilmette and 
lived in wigwams made of poles and mats of rushes. The 
village was where the Westerfield place used to be, near 
the present intersection of Lake avenue and Sheridan 
Road. It was their custom to come there late in the fall 
and stay for the winter.** (This village was composed 
not only of Indians, but French and half breeds, the 
Ouilmettes and some of the Beaubiens are said to have 
lived with them part of the time). 

A part of the same interview with Mr. Hill is also 
of interest in this connection. I quote from it as fol- 
lows: 

**Evanston was quite a hunting ground for the In- 
dians on account of the deer being plenty there.** . . . 

'^During the early years of my residence here Indians 
were coming and going all the time, traveling north and 
south from Chicago, Green Bay and other points, in- 
cluding the winter village at Wilmette and to and from 
the lake on hunting expeditions.** * * * **The last 
band that I remember of seeing was some time in the 
early forties; they were camping temporarily on the side 
of the road and at about what is now the mtersection of 
Lake avenue and Eighth street in Wilmette.** 

'*I remember seeing John Kinzie Clark, who had a 
ranch in Northfield, where he raised ponies, on one oc- 
casion, coming along through the Wilmette woods with 
three or four Indian ponies. He was a great hunter and 
on this occasion iad three of four deer tied onto the backs 
of the ponies. He was riding one pony and the pony to 
the rear had his bridle tied to the tail of the pony Clark 
was riding and the whole string was thus tied together 
Indian file or tandem fashion.** 

**The Indians I have described were all Pottowatta- 
mies. Roaming bands frequently camped near my father's 
house and would call and trade.** (Our Indian Predeces- 
sors, 23). 

At Highland Park, I am informed, there was also an 
Indian Village, but I hesitate to definitely locate it. My 
informant is an old resident of that city and a mutual 
friend of two citizens of that place and of Chicago, both 
of whom claimed, I am told, that .the Indian Village in 
question was on the site of his particular homestead. In- 
quiring historians are respectfully referred to these citi- 
zens for authentic information and I decline to quote my 
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authority. But it will be no breach of confidence to say 
that the site in question was claimed to be on the grounds 
of both Mr. S. M. Millard and the late McGregor Adams. 

The last North Shore Villages that I wish to men- 
tion are those at Waukegan, formerly Little Fort, called 
by early writers **Wah-Kuh-e-Gun," or The Fort (Fer- 
gus Hist., Series Vol.10, 27, p. 175). One of these, a 
very important village, which is mentioned by many 
writers, I am informed by Mr. R. J. Douglas of Wauke- 
gan was located on the farm of Mr. Robert Douglas, his 
father, who located there in 1844, and the site of it is 
very near the present residence of Mr. E. L. Upton, on 
Sheridan Road, and within five or six blocks of the busi- 
ness center of the present city. Its location is made cer- 
tain in many ways, among which may be mentioned the 
many implements, pottery, weapons, glass beads and lit- 
ter formerly found in the near neighborhood, the old In- 
dian coriifields, where the grass covered rows can yet be 
seen, a large cache of Indian corn, found in early days 
and also by a trail worn at least 18 inches deep in the 
side of the Ravine on Mr. Upton's grounds leading to an 
old spring, the water supply of the village. This trail, I 
am told, can also yet be easily distinguished. (Authority, 
R. J. Douglas). 

The other Waukegan Village, it is claimed, was lo- 
cated on the site of the present Sugar Refinery^ below 
the bluff, in the South Eastern portion of Waukegan, 
and was called to the attention of my informant, Mr. E. 
P. DeWolf and others by the implements and utensils 
found during the excavation for that building. Among 
these relics was a large silver cross of some high digni- 
tary of the Catholic Church or of the Society of Jesus, 
bearing the initials **C. A.,'* and it is claimed that this 
is the identical cross worn by Father Claude AUouez when 
he went to the Illinois country over three hundred 
years ago, the initials being his, while others claim that 
the initials are the manufacturer's mark. One authority 
says it is the cross of an Arch Bishop. This cross is in 
the possession of a former citizen of Lake County, a Mr. 
Kennedy, now living in the far West, but Mr. DeWolf 
securied a photograph (exact size), which he has loaned 
me, and which is herewith presented for inspection. This 
cross was found on the breast of a human skeleton. 

The wigwams of all these North Shore camps and 
villages have, like their builders, disappeared forever 
from the earth, but it is a pleasing reverie to think of 
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them and of the forests and the ridges and the North Shore 
as in those olden days they used to be. 

THE INDIAN MOUNDS AND GRAVES 

of the North Shore are also most interesting land marks. 
Indian graves have been found in Evanston in many 
localities along the lake front, one on the property of 
Dr. Robert D. Sheppard, by Mr. C. S. Raddin and Dr. 
Wm. A. Philipps, two by my father, Aldin J. Grover, in 
the year 1866, in laying the foundation for **Heck Hall,'* 
the first building constructed on the Northwestern Uni- 
versity campus. Two more about a block north of Mr. 
Charles Deering's residence, on the bank of the lake; 
another in the excavation for the foundation of James 
Rood's building on Davis Street, some ten years ago. 

The emblematic or totemic mound in the form of a 
huge lizard that was under the present site of the Well- 
ington Street Station of the Northwestern Elevated Rail- 
road may well be classed among the North Shore land- 
marks, and I was informed its existence has been fully 
authenticated. Another one used for burial purposes and 
now also obliterated was located near the Saint Paul 
Railway viaduct at the intersection of Ridge Boulevard, 
in Evanston. This mound was excavated some fifty 
years ago by Evanston pioneers, Joel Stebbins, Paul Pratt 
and James Colvin, who found a collection of **war instru- 
ments and skeletons" (authority James Carney of Evans- 
ton). 

Another land-mark that may well be classed under 
this heading is across the ravine from the residence and 
on the premises of the late McGregor Adams, at Highr 
land Park, which is circular in form, and about thirty 
feet in diameter, with a round elevation in the center, 
and is said to have been the site of a huge wigwam used 
as a **council house," with trails leading to it from the 
west, marked by the trees elsewhere described (authority 
C. S. Raddin). 

But to return to Evanston, there was an Indian 
cemetery, beside the Green Bay or Ridge Avenue trail, 
some 4 or 5 blocks north\yest of the Evanston light house 
and extending from the Evanston Hospital North to the 
lake, terminating about at the property now owned by 
Mr. P. W. Gates and extending across the Eastern edge 
of the Evanston Golf grounds. The last burial there is 
fully described in Frances E. Willard's history of Evans-^ 
ton, **The Classic Town*' (page 21) and in a paper read 
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before the Evanston Historical Society by the writer in 
1901 (The First Evanstonians, p. 22). The last burial in 
this cemetery is well authenticated by old settlers. 

**This Indian's coffin was made of poles or saplings, 
laid up like a log house and bound together at the corn- 
ers with withes of bark, and the top was also of poles 
fastened in like manner. With him was buried his gun 
and tomahawk and his dog. He was buried in a sitting 
posture, above ground, and facing the east." (See Mr. 
Hill's account of this in Miss Willard's '*ClassicTown.") 

Some old settlers (then boys) were kept awake many 
nights by visions of the grinning skeleton, which they 
saw by peeping through the cracks, between the poles 
which immediately preceded their flight in terror to their 
home. The tomahawk buried with this Indian was found 
on the site of the grave of this identical Indian in 1875, 
and is now the property of the Evanston Historial So- 
ciety and is here presented for inspection. The exact 
site of this burial is on the West side of Ridge Boulevard, 
a little north of the intersection of Sheridan Road and 
30 to 40 feet south of Joseph Nellesen's house, and it may 
be of interest to Evanston golf enthusiasts, who pursue 
the game until the shadows of evening fall, to know that 
Hole or Green No. 9 of the Evanston Golf Club's course 
is within less than SO feet of this former sepulchre (au- 
thority B. F. Hill, who saw when a boy the grave, pro- 
cured the tomahawk and presented it to the Evanston 
Society, and who has described the exact location to the 
writer by the modern land marks just mentioned). 

The many burials so wildly scattered over Evanston 
have an important significance in the respect that they 
indicate more than the ordinary scattering Indian popu- 
lation. 

I regret both the lack of time for investigation and 
the technical knowledge that could be applied with so 
much profit to the Indian mounds of Lake County and 
the North Shore generally. This subject should have 
attention before they are entirely obliterated, which, in 
the near future, is almost a certainty. 

Three of these mounds, however, have been called 
to my attention and I will mention them. One of them 
is situated in Ravinia, within sight of the Northwestern 
Railway trains, a little southwest of the Ravinia station 
and very near the center of Section 36. Like the other 
two, it is about 60 feet in diameter, a true circle in form, 
with an elevation of some 4 to 5 feet above the natural 
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surface of the ground. Sometime ago Mrs. K. R. Smoot 
of Highland Park, wife of the well known lawyer prac- 
ticing in this city, having listened to a paper on the 
Mound Builders, and becoming interested in the subject, 
with a lady friend and some hired workmen partially ex- 
cavated this mound, finding only ashes, indicating a 
sepulchre where cremation had been practiced. 

The second of these three mounds is in the City of 
Highland Park, on Laurel Avenue, between Linden and 
Dale Avenues, in Block 27; is also circular in form and 
about 70 feet in diameter. 

The third mound in question is between North Chi- 
cago and Waukegan, about 400 feet west of the North- 
western Railroad, in plain sight from passing trains, a 
little north of the crossing of the Elgin, Joilet & East- 
ern Railroad and about 1000 feet South of the Waukegan 
Cemetery and about the same size and form as the other 
two. 

The Indian Mounds of the North Shore, and espe- 
cially in Lake County, were given attention in very early 
days by Mr. E. S. Ingalls, an educated pioneer, who 
wrote a short History of Lake County that was published 
in the Waukegan Chronicle during the year 1852. I quote 
from one of his articles appearing in the issue of August 
10th of that year, which is taken from the original pub- 
lications in my possession: It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Ingalls did not go more into details as to exact locations 
of more of these mounds, but his statements, like his 
whole history of Lake County, bears the impress of truth 
and careful preparation. The quotation is as follows: — 

**The writer has often opened these mounds, finding 
in some, bones, in others, only charcoal and ashes, while 
others contained nothing but earth,, and were, without 
doubt, thrown up for purposes of defence only.** 

**At a place about three miles west of the village of 
Antioch, on a promontory, formed by the Pistake lakes, 
and connected with the mainland, by a narrow neck of 
land, is a fortification, and some conical shaped mounds 
extending about one half of a mile in length — most of 
the circular mounds contain bones or ashes, some of them, 
but a single skeleton in each; while others have hundreds 
of all ages and sexes, thrown promiscuously in a heap, 
and covered over with eaith. They all bear the tokens 
of slaughter; the skulls being crushed, or perforated, or 
otherwise denoting the result of bloody massacre.** 

*'The fortification at the north end is in the form of 
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a semi-circle, a line of embankment, about sixty rods 
long, running parallel with and on the brow of the hill, 
while the semi-circle is formed by conical shaped mounds, 
placed at such distances apart, as would allow of ready 
ingress and egress in defending the position. The em- 
bankment was planned and built with as much regularity, 
as the most skillful engineer would be capable of at the 
present day. Its position completely guards the en- 
trance by way of the neck of land, and shows great judg- 
ment, and military tact, in the one who selected it. At 
the southern extremity of the works, on a hill, is a quad- 
rangular fort enclosing several acres, which shows an • 
equal amount of skill, in selecting the position, with that 
at the north end of the works. These works alone if con* 
structed in one season, would require the labor of thou- 
sands. There are many similar works in Lake county, 
many of which the writer is familiar with, but none of the 
magnitude of these." . . 

**The people of that day, were undoubtedly different 
in other respects, than that of their advance civilization, 
from the Indian race — they were taller and larger, and 
their skulls of a different formation. The writer opened 
one mound in this country, in which he found but one 
skeleton. It was found near the top of the mound, the 
mound being first raised, the body then placed upon it, 
and covered over. The larger bones were in a very good 
stage of preservation; but the small ones were pulverized 
as soon as they were exposed to the air. The thigh and 
arm bones, when measured by the side of the same bones 
in men of the present day, indicate the man to have been 
over seven feet in height; while his age, judging from 
his wisdom teeth which had only commenced penetrating 
the jaw bone, could not have been over thirty years." 

**Another mound which he opened, contained char- 
coal, scattered through the earth, to within about eight 
inches of its original surface; the succeeding eight inches 
was composed of ashes, cinders, and burnt earth; show- 
ing conclusively that bodies had been burned, and the 
mound jraised over the ashes. The vegetable mould com- 
posing the original soil, was eight inches in depth, under 
which was found fine, white riversand. This furnishes 
some slight data, by which to judge of the length of time, 
elapsed since these mounds were laised. They are situ- 
ated on the top of a hill sloping both ways from the 
mounds; the soil is sandy — consequently, a great propor- 
tion of the decaying vegetable mould must wash away 
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each year, thereby lessening the amount of annual de- 
posit. The depth of the original soil is eight inches, un- 
der the mounds; the depth of the vegetable soil, at other 
places around them, is, at the present day, from twenty 
to twenty-four inches — showing a gain in the solid vege- 
table deposit of from twelve to sixteen inches in depth. 
Would not a thousand years be a reasonable estimate.'^" 

Mr. Ingalls further says: **That this country has been 
settled by a people, in part civilized, anterior to its occu- 
pation by the Indian race, does not seem to admit of a 
doubt. That they were of a race differing from the 
Indian as much as the Indian from the White race, can- 
not be doubted — but their history has passed away from 
the memory of man, and a few years more will obliter- 
ate the last vestiges of their existence. ' ' 



Many years ago a more or less truthful, some say dys- 
peptic and some say healthy, citizen of Chicago, said 
that he had moved his home from the West Side to the 
South Side, hoping sometime should Dame Fortune smile 
and before he died, to be able to move once more, and to 
the North Side. Later, it is said, it became a part of 
the longings of the first families of the North Side to 
reside either on the Lake Shore Drive or the **North 
Shore.** These historical or mythical incidents are but 
further illustrations of how history repeats itself. I say 
history has repeated itself in this matter of prefer- 
ence for a place to live, in and around Chicago, because 
one of the first, if not the very first, citizens of Chicago, 
who came here long before the building of Old Fort 
Dearborn and in the year 1790 deliberately turned his 
back on all the elegible sites for homes on all three of 
the good **sides** of Chicago and became in the year 1828 
the first Chicago suburbanite. To the interesting his- 
tory of Antione Ouilmette; his Pottowattamie wife, 
Archange; their children and his North Shore home 1 
now direct your attention, 

OUILMETTE RESERVATON AND. FAMILY. 

The Ouilmette reservation and its former occupants 
and owners have been the subject of much solicitude and 
investigation, not entirely for historical purposes, but 
more especially that the white man might know that he 
had a good, white man's title to the Indian's land. 

The reservation extends from a point a little South 
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of Kenilworth to Central Street, in the City of Evanston^ 
with the Lake as its earstern boundary, and extending 
west of the Northwestern Railway, contains two full 
sections or 1280 acres of land, some 300 acres lying in 
the City of Evans ton and the remainder comprising the 
greater part of the land in Wilmette' Village, 

The reserv'ation takes its name from its original owner, 
Archange Ouilmette, wifeof Antione Ouilmette, described 
in the original Treaty and Patent from the United States 
as a Pottowatamie Woman, which she was in fact. The 
name given the Village — Wilmette — originates from the 
phonetic spelling of the French name **0-n-i-l-m-e-t-t-e/* 

There are many interesting facts regarding Ouil- 
mette and his family, some of which I will mention: An- 
tione, the husband, %vas a Frenchman* who, Uke many 
of his countr>^men, came to the West in early days and 
married an Indian wife. He was one of the first white 
residents of Chicago; some of the authorities say that 
with the exception of Marquette he was the very first. 

Ouiimette's occupation cannot be more definitely 
stated than to say that at one time he was an employe 
of John Kinzie, and in turn Indian tjader, hunter and 
farmer. He was a t\i>e of the early French voyaguers, 
who lived and died among their Indian friends, loving 
more the hardships and excitement of the western fron- 
tier than the easier life of eastern civilization. 

It appears from a letter signed with **his mark,*' 
written and witnessed by one Jas. Moore, dated at Ra- 
cine, June 1st, 1S39, that he came to Chicago in July, 
1790. A fac-simile of this letter, which is addressed to 
Mr. John H. Kinzie, appears in Blanchard*s History of 
Chicago (p, 574) and contains some interesting facts, 
both historical and personaL He says; 

'*I cairn into Chicago in the year 1790 in July witness 
old Mn Veaux" * * . *'and Mr, Griano/' 

**These men were living in the countr)^ Before 
the war with the winnebagoes. Trading with them I 
saw the Indians Brake open the Door of my house and 
also the Door of Mr. Kinzie *s House. At first there was 
only three indians come. They told me there was Forty 
more coming and they told me to run, i Did So. In 
nine days all I found left of my things was the feathers 
of my beds scattered about the floor, the amount De- 
5tro3^ed By them at that time was about Eight Hundred 
Dollars* Besides your father and me Had about four 
hundred hogs Destroyed by the Saim indians and nearly 



at the Saim time, further particulars when I See you. 
I wish you to write me whether it is best for me to come 
thare or for you to come hear and how son it must be 
Done.'* ** Yours with Respect*' 

his 
**Antoine X Ouilmette** 
**Jas. Moore*' mark 

This letter was probably written while Ouilmette was 
paying a visit to his son, Joseph, at Racine, and in 
answer to an inquiry by John H. Kinzie for historical 
data. 

Ouilmette owned and occupied one of the four cabins 
that constituted the settlement of Chicago in 1803 (the 
other residents were Kinzie, Burns and Lee) (Kirkland's 
Story of Chicago, Andrea's Hist, of Chicago, Mrs. Wm. 
Whistler's letter, written in 1875). 

Ouilmette had eight chilldren, four sons and four 
daughters, viz: — Joseph, Louis, Francis, Mitchell, Eliza- 
beth, Archange, Josette and Sophia. The names of the 
children appear in several affidavits, deeds and docu- 
ments relating to the title to the reservation and in sev- 
eral historical works incident to early Chicago. 

John Wentworth says Ouilmette also had an adopted 
daughter, Arkash Sambli, who on August 3rd, 1830, mar- 
ried John Mann, who in early times ran a ferry at 
Calumet. 

Ouilmette was in Chicago at the time of the massa- 
cre of the Garrison of Old Fort Dearborn in 1812, and 
his family was instrumental at that time in saving the 
lives of at least two whites. Mrs. John H. Kinzie in her 
book **Waubun" describes the circumstances: And it 
would be but useless repetition to recount how Black 
Partridge took Mrs. Helm to Ouilmette's cabin for safety 
and how his family secreted her under a feather bed, 
during an unwelcome visit by a band of blood-thirsty 
Pottowattamies, and how the non-commissioned officer 
Griffin hid in the currant bushes of Ouilmette's garden 
and, when hard pressed by the search of the savages, 
climbed through a window of the same cabin and was 
disguised and able to escape through the efforts of the 
family of this Ouilmette, for all these facts are shown in 
detail in Mrs. Kinzie 's valuable book. 

After the massacre, when John Kinzie and all the 
other white settlers and their families fled from the place, 
Ouilmette and his family remained and he was the only 
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white resident of Chicago for the following four years, 
1812 to 1816. (Kirkland's Story of Chicago; Hurlbut's 
Chicago Antiquities). 

In 1814 Alexander Robinson (afterwards chief of 
the Pottowattamies) came to Chicago and he and Ouil- 
mette cultivated the field formerly used as the garden of 
old Fort Dearborn; they raised good crops of corn and 
sold the crop of 1816 to Captain Bradley, after his arri- 
val at Chicago to rebuild the fort (Andrea's History of 
Chicago). 

Mrs. Archibald Clybourne says that Ouilmette raised 
sheep when he lived in Chicago and that her mother, 
Mrs. Galloway, used to purchase the wool of him with 
which she spun yarn and knit stockings for the Fort 
Dearborn soldiers. 

He was still in Chicago in 1821. ^Andrea's ib. Kirk- 
land ib. ) 

Ouilmette was a thrifty Frenchman. In 1825 he was 
one of the principal taxpayers in Chicago and paid 
$4.00 taxes that year upon property valued at $400.00, 
as appears by an old tax roll dated July 25th of that 
year (Blanchard's History of Chicago, p. 517), from 
which rate of taxation it would seem that the burden of 
**taxing bodies" which we hear so much in these days, 
began very early in Chicago's history. With one excep- 
tion, none of the fourteen taxpayers of that year owned 
property in excess of $1,000.00. John Kinzie's holdings 
appear on the same roll as worth $500.00, while those of 
John B. Beaubien are set down at $1,000.00; the lowest 
man on the list is Joseph La Framboise, who paid fifty 
cents on property valued at $50.00, and Ouilmette's taxes 
appear considerably above the average in amount. He 
also appears as a voter upon the Poll Book of an election 
held at Chicago, on August 7th, 1826, at which election 
it is said he voted for John Quincy Adams for President, 
(Blanchard ib. 519). 

The Treaty of Prairie du Chien, in describing the 
boundaries of a part of the lands ceded by the Indians, 
and dated July 29th, 1829, begins the description as fol- 
lows: 

'^Beginning on the western shore of Lake Michigan, 
at the northwest corner of the field of Antione Ouil- 
mette, who lives near Gross Point, about twelve 
miles north froin Chicago, thence due west to the Rock 
River," which is the first evidence I have found of Ouil- 
mette's residence on the North Shore. He may have 
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had this * 'country residence'* while living in Chicago, 
but considering the fact that Chicago was not particularly 
crowded in those days, the ownership of two homes and 
a country residence is very doubtful. Still, the records 
show that he again voted in the Chicago Precinct of 
Peoria County on July 24th, 1830, which is the last record 
I have been able to find of his residence in Chicago. 

John Wentworth says in his reminiscences that Ouil- 
mette's daughter Elizabeth married for her first husband 
on May 11th, 1830, Michael Welch, **the first Irishman in 
Chicago.'* 

This wedding, with the son of Erin groom and the 
Fottowattamie bride, w^as celebrated in an old log cabin 
that stood until some two years ago on the east side of 
Sheridan Road, at Kenilworth, and about two blocks 
North of the Kenilworth water tower, and a snap shot 
photograph of which I obtained shortly before it was 
removed and is herewith presented. This cabin was built 
by one John Doyle, who, considering his name and date 
of residence, maybe safely designated **the first Irish- 
man of the North Shore, ' ' for I am sure there are few 
who can successfully dispute my statement, nor do I see 
any reason why the North Shore should not have its 
**first Irishman" as well as Chicago. 

My authority as to this being the house where the 
wedding was celebrated is Mr. Charles S. Raddin, of 
Evanston, who secured the information some years ago 
from Mrs. Archibald Clybourne, who may have been 
present at the wedding, although Mr. Raddin neglected 
to ask her. Mr. Raddin was further neglectful in failing 
to get the name of the best man and the maid of honor 
and whether they were Irish or Pottowatamie. The cere- 
mony was performed by John B. Beaubien, a Justice of 
the Peace, as is shown beyond question by the records of 
Peoria County. 

Ouilmette was a Roman Catholic. In April, 1833, 
he joined with Alexander Robinson, Billy Caldwell, sev- 
eral of the Beaubeins and others in a petition to the 
Bishop of the diocese of Missouri at St. Louis, asking 
for the establishment of the first Catholic Church in 
Chicago. The petition (written in French) says **a priest 
should be sent there before other sects obtain the upper 
hand, which very likely they will try to do.'* The early 
enterprise of the church is demonstrated by the fact that 
the petition was received on April 16th and granted the 
next day (Andreas' History of Chicago). 
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From the foregoing facts it is evident that Ouilmette 
located in Chicago in 1790, and Hved there for over thirty* 
six years, and that some time between 1826 and 1829 he 
located within the present limits of Evanston or Wil" 
mette Village and certainly within the Reservation. He 
was a young man, about twenty years of age, when he 
came to Chicago and probably married Archange after 
his arrival. 

Mrs. Kinzie took Ouilmette*s daughter Josette with 
her to the Indian Agency of which her husband was in 
charge at Old Fort Winnebago in Wisconsin, on her 
return from Chicago in 1831. She describes her (Wau- 
bun p. 300) as **a little bound girl, a bright, pretty child 
of ten years of age. She had been at the Saint Joseph's 
Mission School. ' ' Mrs. Kinzie at the time of the Black 
Hawk War (1832) fled from Fort Winnebago to Green 
Bay in a canoe and took this same little Josette Ouil- 
mette with her (Waubun 426). 

That Josette was a protege of the Kinzie family, and 
that they took a lively interest in her welfare, further 
appears from the treaty of 1833, with the Pottawotta- 
mies at Chicago. She is personally provided for, prob- 
ably at the demand of the Kinzies, in the following 
words: **To Josette Ouilmette (John H. Kinzie, Trustee) 
$200.00." The other children did not fare so well, for 
the treaty further provides to **Antoine Ouilmette 's chil- 
dren $300.00." 

The Treaty of Prairie du Chien with the Chippewas, 
Ottawas and Pottowattamies, by which the Reservation 
was ceded to Ouilmette *s wife, was concluded July 29th, 
1829. Among other provisions of land for Indians and 
others Article 4 of the treaty provides as follows: **To 
Archange Ouilmette, a Pottowattamie woman, wife of 
Antione, two se(*tions for herself and her children on Lake 
Michigan, south of and adjoining the Northern boundary 
of the session herein made by the Indians aforesaid to 
the United States." . . . **The tracts of land herein 
stipulated to be granted shall never be leased or conveyed 
by the grantees, or their heirs, to any person whatever, 
without the permission of the President of the United 
States." 

The land was surveyed by the government surveyors 
in 1842, and the Patent therefor was issued October 29th 
of the same year. 

This treaty is of special historical interest. By it 
the United States acquired title from the Indians to all 
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of the land within the city limits of Evanston and great 
tracts to the west, bounded as follows: Beginning at the 
north line of Ouilmette's reservation, or a little south of 
Kenilworth on the Lake Shore, due west to the Rock 
River; thence down the River and easterly to the Indian 
boundary line on Fox River, established by the Treaty of 
1816; thence north easterly on that line to Lake Michi- 
gan (this latter line is the center of the Street in Rogers 
Park, known for many years and in our records as the 
**lndian Boundary Road," now unfortunately changed 
by direction of the City Council of Chicago, to **Rogers 
. Avenue." It is about half way between Calvary Ceme- 
tery and the Rogers Park depot; crosses Clark Street or 
Chicago Avenue at the site of the old toll gate and Jus- 
tice Murphy's birthplace on the opposite corner, thence 
North along the Lake Shore to the place of beginning. 

There should be active co-operation between this 
society and the Evanston Historical Society in restoring 
the name **Indian Boundary" to this highway. I am in- 
formed that the name was changed at the solicitation of 
Mr. Rogers' family. He was no doubt a worthy pioneer, 
but his name seems to have been sufficiently perpetuated 
by the name Rogers Park, which was the former village 
now annexed to Chicago. • There is, too, a railroad sta- 
tion there of that name and many real estate subdivisions 
also bearing his name. This Indian Boundary line is not 
only a great land mark, but the treaty which fixed it had 
great historical significance in the development of lUi- 
nios. This line is referred to in many maps, surveys, deeds 
and conveyances, is in part the dividing line between the 
cities of Chicago and Evanston, runs in a Southwesterly 
direction, intersecting other roads and streets in such 
manner as to make it an important and distinctive high- 
way, the importance of which will grow more and more 
as the years go by. The disinclination of the City Coun- 
cil to disturb historical land-marks by changing the names 
of old highways should surely have been exercised in this 
instance and one of the aldermen of that ward, Mr. W. 
P. Dunn, assures me that he agrees with this sentiment. 

This Treaty also included a vast territory lying be- 
tween the Mississippi and Rock Rivers in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and was planned it is said with reference to 
the succeeding Treaty of Chicago in 1833 to finally clear 
western Illinois and southern Wisconsin of the Indians. 
By its provisions **the Indians became completely hemmed 
in or surrounded" . . . **To use a coming saying in 
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playing checkers, the Indians were driven into the 'sin- 
gle corner' before they were aware of it." (Haines, p. 
554). 

This Treaty was the entering wedge, designed, as 
above stated, to eventually oust the Pottowattamies 
and other tribes from Illinois and Wisconsin and the 
manner in which its execution was secured reflects no 
credit upon our nation. If the writers who have investi- 
gated the subject can be relied upon, hardly any treaty 
with the Indians ever made is subject to more just criti- 
cism. 

It is claimed by Elijah M. Haines, author of **The 
American Indian," that the two sections of land consti- 
tuting the Ouilmette Reservation were given to Ouil- 
mette*s wife and children as a bribe for the liusband's 
influence in securing the execution of this treaty. Mr. 
Haines, late of Waukegan, was for many years speaker 
of the Illinois House of Representatives, and spent a 
portion of each year for many years among the Indians. 
In his book he devotes some ten pages (550-560) to **the 
ingenious work in over-reaching the Indians in procuring 
the execution of this Treaty, from which it appears, if 
Mr. Haines is correct, that plans were laid in advance by 
the Government's agents to carry it through by electing 
chiefs to fill vacancies in the Pottowattamie tribe, who 
were not only friendly to the Whites, but who were par- 
ties to a prior conspiracy to dupe the Indians. As the 
author says, '*the jury being thus successfully packed, the 
verdict was awaited as a matter of form." Mr. Haines 
seems to have reached this conclusion after careful inves- 
tigation, including personal interviews with some of the 
principals, among whom was Alexander Robinson, one 
of the chiefs, who was elected at the very time the treaty 
was signed. Mr. Haines sets out a personal interview 
between himself and Robinson on the subject, which is 
as follows: 

**Mr. Robinson, when and how did you become a 
chief.?" 

**Me made chief at the treaty of Prairie du Chien." 

**How did you happen to be made chief.'*" 

**01d Wilmette, he come to me one day and he say: 
Dr. Wolcott" (then Indian agent at Chicago, who Mr. 
Haines says, planned the deal) **want me and Billy Cald- 
well to be chief. He ask me if I will. Me say yes, if Dr. 
Wolcott want me to be." 

**After the Indians had met together at Prairie du 
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Chien for the Treaty, what was the first thing done?*' 

**The first thing they do they make me and Billy 
Caldwell chiefs** . . . **then we be chiefs then we 
all go and make the treaty. * * 

Chiefs Robinson and Caldwell were handsomely 
taken care of both in this Treaty and subsequent ones 
in the way of annuities, cash and lands, as were also 
their friends. Archange Ouilmette, Indian wife of the man 
designated by Chief Robinson as **01d Wilmette,'* and 
her children thus, according to Mr. Haines, secured the 
two sections of land constituting the Reservation under 
discussion, and which seems to show that Ouilmette was 
indeed, as already stated, a thrifty Frenchman. 

There is ample ground, however, for disagreement 
with Mr. Haines in his voluntary criticism of Ouilmette 
in this transaction. It must be borne in mind that Ouil- 
mette and his family were not only friendly to the Whites 
during the stirring and perilous times at Chicago in the 
War of 1812, but they themselves had suffered depre- 
dations at the hands of the Indians, as shown by Ouil- 
mette*s letter to John H. Kinzie. Then, too, he was 
occupying this very land, then of little value, and con- 
sidering his fidelity to the Government, notwithstanding 
his marriage to a Pottowattamie wife, it would seem that 
this session of these two sections of land, under the 
circumstances, was entirely right and probably very small 
compensation for his friendly' services. Then, too, it 
must be remembered that he did not get the land, but it 
went to his Pottowattamie wife and her children. 

Mr. Haines says of this transaction and of Dr. Wol- 
cott*s and Ouilmette's connection with it (p. 557): **In 
aid of this purpose, it seems, he secured the services of 
Antoine Wilmette, a Frenchman, who had married an 
Indian wife of the Pottowattamie tribe, one of the old- 
est residents of Chicago, and a man of much influence 
with the Indians and a particular friend of Robinson's." 

It is fair to say that Mr. Haines excuses both Robin- 
son and Caldwell for their action in the matter, on the 
ground that they had long been friendly to the Whites 
and were misled into believing that the integrity of their 
white friends were as lasting as their own (p. 556). It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Haines did 'not express the same 
views as to Ouilmette, for history clearly demonstrates 
that he was richly entitled to it. 

Ouilmette was also on hand when the Treaty of 
Chicago (1833) was negotiated, as he was at Prairie du 
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Chien, for the Treaty not onl}' provides for the donations 
already mentioned to Chiefs Robinson and Caldwell, to 
Ouilmette^s children and others, but he secured $800.00 
for himself, as the Treat}' shows. Whether this was 
compensation for his hogs that had been **distro3'ed" 
some 30 \'ears before by the Indians, or as further com- 
pensation for his prior ser\ices at Prairie du Chien or at 
Chicago in 1812, is not disclosed, but it certainly is evi- 
dence of his desire to see that his finances should not 
suffer in deals made with his wife's relations. 

Joseph Fountain, late of Evanston, now deceased, 
sa\'S in an affidavit dated in 1871, **that when he first came 
to Evanston he lived with Antoine Ouilmette; that at 
that time he was an old man, about 70 years old, and was 
living upon the Resenation with his nephew, Archange 
his wife being then absent.'* . . . **That within a 
year or two thereafter the children returned and lived 
with their father upon the Resenation. The children 
went away again and returned again in 1844." . . . 
''They were then all over lawful age, had usual and ordi- 
nary' intelligence of v.hite people and were competent to 
manage and sell their property." . . 

*'That he was intimate with the children and their 
father and after their return assisted them in building a 
house to live in on the Reser\ation." . . . **That 
during the last twenty years the Indian heirs have 
not been back there. " . . . That in the years 1852 
and 1853 the land was not worth over $3.00 per acre." 

I find by inquir\' of Mar>' Fountain, Joseph Foun- 
tain's widow, now a ver>' old lady and living in Evans- 
ton, and b}' like inquir>' of Mr. Benjamin F. Hill and 
others, that the house just mentioned was built of logs, 
situated on the high bluff on the lake shore, opposite or 
a little north of Lake Avenue, in the Village of Wil- 
mette, and that the former site of the house has long 
since and within the memor>' of many old residents been 
washed into the lake, many acres of land having been 
thus washed away. Mr. Hill says that this house was at 
one time occupied by Joel Stebbins, who used it as a 
tavern. 

The affidavit of Mr. Fountain indicates that Ouil- 
mette lived on the Resenation until 1838. His letter of 
1839 indicates a residence at Racine. He must have gone 
there in one of those years. John Wentworth says that 
he and his wife, Archange, died at Council Bluffs. I have 
mable to find the exact date of his death. Mr. B. 



F. Hill, liowever, sa>3 that he knew him about the year 
183S; that he was then a ven^ old man, rather small of 
stature, dark skinned and bowed with age; that about that 
year he went away and that within a year or two there- 
after Mr. Hill learned of nis death, which seems prob- 
able, considering his advanced age, 

Mr. Hilt sa%'s that Mr. Fountain omits in his affidavit 
one item concerning the acquaintance between Ouil- 
mette and Fountain, viz; a law suit, in which Oailmette 
prosecuted Fountain and others for trespassing upon the 
Resenation by cutting timber, which resulted unfavor- 
ably to Oailmette; that there was a large bill of court 
costs which Fountain's lawyer collected by having the 
Sheriff levy uponandsell a pair of tine Indian ponies belong- 
ing toOnilmette, which were his special pride, and that it 
was immediately after this incident that Ouilmette left 
the Reservation never to return. The value of tho tim- 
ber probably accounts for the selection of this land by 
Ouilmette when the Treaty ^^^as drawn. 

There, are many interesting reminiscences among old 
settlers of Evanston regarding Ouilmette. One from 
William Carney, former Chief of Police of Evanston 
and for many years a Cook County Deputy Sheriff, who 
was born in Evanston, is to the effect that Onilmette 
often went through Evanston, along the old Ridge trail 
on which the Carneys lived, on foot and always Ccirryingr 
a bag over his shoulder; that the children were afraid of 
him, and that Carney's mother, when he was a small 
boy, used to threaten him with the punishment for mis- 
conduct of giving him to '*oId Ouilmette," vvho would 
put him in the bag and carr>' young Carney home to his 
squaw, Mr, Carney says— "then I used to be good,** 
and it is local history that in later years my youthful 
associates used to say something to the same effect about 
being good after an interview with Mn Carney himself* 
when he had grown to manhood and become the first 
Chief of Police of Evanston — with his brother John con- 
stituting the remainder of the force. In those days, too, 
''Carney will get you if you don't look out!" was a com- 
mon parental threat in Evanston. 

As already shown, neither Archange Ouilmette nor 
her children could, under the Treaty and Patent, sell any 
of the land without the consent of the President of the 
United States. Consequently there is much data respect- 
ing the family, both in the Recorder's office of this 
County, in the form of affidavits and in the office of the 
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Interior Department at Washington, especially in the 
General Land Office and the office of Indian affairs. To 
some of these documents I refer: 

By a petition dated February 22d, 1844, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, signed by seven of the chil- 
dren of Ouilmette, all except Joseph, it appears that 
Archange Ouilmette, the mother, died at Council Bluffs 
on November 25th, 1840 (1839); that six of the children 
signing the petition then resided at Council Bluffs and 
one (probably the former little Josette) at Fort Winne- 
bago, Wisconsin Territory; that in consequence of their 
living at a remote distance the land is deteriorating in 
value **by having much of its timber, which constitutes 
its chief worth, cut off and stolen by various individvals 
living near by" which would seem to indicate that people 
were not so good in those days in Evanston as they have 
been reputed to be in some later days, if the Chicago 
newspapers can be believed in this respect. The peti- 
tion further says: 

**The home of your petitioners with one exception is 
at Council Bluffs, with the Pottowattamie tribe of Indians, 
with whom we are connected by blood, and that your 
petitioners cannot, with due regard to their feelings and 
interests reside away from their tribe on said Reserve." 

That they had been put to expense in employing 
agents, whose employment has not been beneficial. The 
petition then asks leave to sell or lease the land, and 
the prayer concludes in the following words: 

**Orthat your Excellency will cause the Government 
of the United States to purchase back from us said Re- 
serve of land and pay us one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre therefore. " . . . **And your petitioners fur- 
ther show that they are now at Chicago on expense, wait- 
ing for the termination of this petition and anxious to 
return home as soon as possible" and request action 
**without delay." 

As the result of this petition and subsequent ones 
Henry W. Clarke was appointed a Special Indian Agent 
to make sale of the Reservation, or rather that part of 
it owned by the seven petitioners, so that a fair price 
could be obtained, and sale was made to real estate spec- 
ulators during the years 1844 and 1845. In the corres- 
pondence between the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment with reference to the sale appears the signature 
of John H. Kinzie, John Wentworth (then member of 
Congress), William Wilkins, Secretary of War, Presi- 



dent John Tyler, W. L. Marcy, Secretary of War; also 
the signatures of President James K. Polk and U. S. 
Grant. 

The South half of the Reservation, including all that 
is in Evanston, — 640 acres, — sold for $1,000.00 or a little 
over $1.50 per acre. The North Section was sold in sepa- 
rate parcels for a larger sum. The correspondence tends 
to show that the seven Ouilmette children carried their 
money home with them, but as the Special Indian Agent 
had no compensation from the Government and there 
were several lawyers engaged in the transaction, the 
amount that the Indians carried back to Council Bluffs 
can be better imagined th^n described. 

Joseph Ouilmette in the year 1844 took his share of 
the Reservation in severalty, deeding the remainder of 
the Reservation to his brothers and sistersi and they in 
turn deeding his share to him. The share that he took 
was in the North Eastern part of the Reservation; he 
secured the best price in making a sale and seemed in- 
clined not only to separate his property interests from 
his brothers and sisters, but to be more of a white man 
than an Indian, as he did not follow the family and the 
Pottowattamie Tribe to the west, for several years, but 
adopted the life of a Wisconsin farmer, removing later 
to the Pottowattamie Reservation in Kansas. 

An affidavit made by Norman Clark May 25th, 1871, 
states that Joseph Ouilmette was in 1853 a farmer, 
residing on his farm in Marilton County, Wisconsin, 
**about 300 miles from Racine," and that the $460.00 he 
received for his share of the Reservation" was used in 
and about the improvement of his farm, ' * upon which 
he lived for about seven years, and that he was capable 
of managing his affairs **as ordinary, full blooded white 
farmers are;" that from 1850 to 1853 he carried on a 
farm within two miles of Racine. 

It appears from various recorded affidavits that all 
of the children of Ouilmette are now dead. Such affi- 
davits must have been made from hearsay and with a 
view of extinguishing upon the face of the records all 
possible adverse claims, for I find by investigation that 
two daughters of Ouilmette are still living on the Potto- 
wattamie Reservation in Kansas, at a very advanced old 
age. With these two exceptions, all of the children are 
dead, but many of their descendants are still living on 
this same Reservation. 

Mitchell Ouilmette, on May 2nd, 1832, so JohnWent- 
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